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Boston-,  November  23,  1953. 

To  the  School  Committee: 

I  respectfully  submit  the  seventy-first  annual  report 
of  the  Superintendent  of  the  PubUc  Schools. 

The  report  covers  the  school  year  ending  August  31, 

1953. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

DENNIS   C.   HALEY, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Schools. 
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EDUCATIONAL   ADMINISTRATION 


Education  marches  on  year  after  year  prouclh'  con- 
scious of  its  great  accomplishments  in  the  past  and  alert 
to  all  that  is  new  and  progressive.  This  will  be  found  true 
of  the  Boston  school  system  for  the  year  1952-53  which 
has  completed  its  fourth  year  under  the  functional  plan  of 
administration. 

J\Iany  new  ideas  in  educational  circles  are  called  to 
your  attention  in  the  following  pages.  Many  variations 
of  old  and  accepted  ideas  are  also  to  be  found,  particularly 
up-to-date  presentations  of  material  that  has  long  since 
l^een  firmly  established  in  our  school  system. 

KINDERGARTEN 

Kindergarten  offers  a  friendly  approach  to  school 
living,  at  an  age  when  the  child's  zest  for  learning  is  strong. 
Every  effort  is  made  to  have  kindergarten  rooms  attractive 
and  well-ordered.  Kindergarten  further  gives  considera- 
tion to  well-balanced  planning  of  activities  and  time  allot- 
ments integrated  to  particular  and  comprehensive  needs 
and  interests  of  children,  to  individual  and  group  require- 
ments, and  to  well-rounded  child  development. 

The  five-member  council  of  teachers  and  the  director 
made  an  extensive  study  this  year  of  filmstrip  material  to 
estimate  its  value  on  the  kindergarten  level,  and  to  select 
a  suitable  collection  of  worth-while  films. 

''Career  Day"  found  the  director  of  this  department 
addressing,  at  Girls'  High  School,  a  large  group  of  students 
interested  in  teaching  young  children.  The  requisites, 
advantages,  and  the  challenge  of  such  a  career  were  out- 
lined, and  this  was  followed  by  a  period  of  pertinent  ques- 
tions and  answers. 

Teachers  of  this  department  again  contributed  Christ- 
mas gifts  and  toys  to  the  Welfare  Club  of  the  State  Teach- 
ers College  at  Boston,  to  be  distributed  to  children's  wards 
in  the  hospitals  of  the  cit}'.     Easter  boxes,  to  the  number  of 
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128,  filled  with  attractive  and  useful  gifts,  were  sent  to 
seventeen  hospitals  for  distribution  under  the  Junior  Red 
Cross. 

Departmental  statistics  for  1952-53  reveal  an  enroll- 
ment of  10,311  children,  taught  by  213  teachers,  in  205 
kindergarten  units,  with  a  total  of  372  classes. 

ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS 

One  of  the  highlights  in  the  elementary  field  during 
the  past  year  has  been  the  progress  achieved  by  the  com- 
mittees for  the  Revision  of  the  Curriculum  for  the  Elemen- 
tary Grades.  Under  the  guidance  of  a  Steering  Committee 
four  bulletins  have  been  published  and  two  more  are  under 
consideration.  This  committee  will  have  in  readiness  for 
the  fall  tentative  courses  of  study  for  reading,  literature, 
and  arithmetic. 


The  $64  Word 
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This  Is  My  Own,  ^\\    NativL   Land 


Teachers  today  are  utilizing  out-of-school  television 
and  radio  programs  to  motivate  and  supplement  the 
various  subjects  of  study,  particularh'  elementary  science 
and  nature  study,  story-telling,  and  the  social  sciences. 
The  vitalized  classroom  and  the  enriched  experiences  are 
indicative  of  the  educational  force  of  this  new  field  of 
instruction. 

Special  effort  has  also  been  made  to  stimulate  in  our 
3'oung  pupils  an  increased  interest  in  natural  science.  It 
is  the  purpose  of  this  department  in  1954  to  encourage 
elementary  pupils  to  participate  in  the  activities  of  Science 
Fairs.  The  avocational  possibilities  of  the  subject  are 
limitless,  a  100  per  cent  reason  for  supporting  its  expansion. 

The  problem  of  ''Continuous  Progress"  in  the  first 
three  grades  —  the  100  per  cent  promotional  plan  —  is  an 
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educational  movement  engaging  the  attention  of  many- 
school  systems.  Sound  psychological  and  pedagogical 
arguments  have  been  advanced  for  its  adoption,  but  there 
are  also  some  definite  obstacles  —  cultural  and  financial  — 
which  call  for  a  complete  study  of  the  question  before  any 
action  is  taken. 

Educators  throughout  the  country  are  concerned 
about  the  advisability  of  giving  formal  reports  to  parents 
at  regular  intervals.  The  problem  is  being  given  serious 
attention  here  in  the  elementary  field.  Innovations  in  re- 
port cards  reveal  weaknesses  as  great  as  those  in  the  tradi- 
tional form;  therefore,  caution  will  be  the  watchword  of 
those  contemplating  an}^  drastic  change  in  this  particular. 

JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS 

The  new  course  in  American  Citizenship  which  sup- 
planted Military  Science  in  Grade  IX  for  the  boys  proved 
to  be  so  popular  that  it  will  be  continued.  The  emphasis 
in  this  course  has  been  on  current  and  vital  topics,  their 
relations  to  the  government  on  the  local,  state,  and  na- 
tional levels,  and  how  they  influence  the  individual. 

Teachers  have  reported  that  youngsters  who  have 
consistently  failed  in  other  subjects  have  done  well  in 
American  Citizenship.  Since  these  pupils  are  the  likely 
"drop-outs"  this  is  especially  important. 

In  connection  with  the  course  in  American  Citizen- 
ship, a  procedure  unique  in  the  history  of  the  Boston  school 
system  was  the  balloting  last  April  for  officers  in  the 
ninth  grade  of  the  Solomon  Lewenberg  Junior  High  School 
in  Mattapan.  Three  City  of  Boston  voting  machines, 
complete  with  ballots  specially  printed  by  the  City  Elec- 
tion Department,  were  loaned  to  the  school. 

The  students  themselves  undertook  the  project  en- 
thusiastically. They  held  a  convention,  not  unlike  that 
of  the  country's  major  political  parties,  and  picked  their 
nominees.  The  primaries  followed,  and  two  candidates 
were  selected  for  each  of  the  offices. 
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Everyone  who  participated  in  this  example  of  good 
student  government  agreed  that  it  was  a  most  interesting 
way  of  impressing  on  students  one  of  their  most  precious 
heritages  in  the  free  world  toda}-^,  nameh',  the  right  to  vote 
for  whomsoever  they  wish. 

''New  Trends  in  Education"  was  the  theme  of  the 
Fourth  Annual  Workshop  of  the  Junior  High  Teachers 
Club  of  Boston,  held  at  the  James  P.  Timilty  School  in 
earh^  February.  Inclement  weather  failed  to  chill  the 
ardor  of  the  two  hundred  or  more  in  attendance  who  were 
treated  to  an  especially  fine  art  display  as  an  added  at- 
traction. 

Last  year  saw  the  passing  of  the  Frank  V.  Thompson 
Junior  High  School  in  Dorchester.  The  pupils  and  teach- 
ers were  transferred  on  a  ratio  of  two  to  one  to  the  Solomon 
Lewenberg  Junior  High  School  and  the  Woodrow  Wilson 
Junior  High,  respectively. 

SENIOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS 

For  the  third  consecutive  year  National  Business  En- 
trance Tests  were  given  on  a  city-wide  basis  to  the  students 
in  the  Boston  Clerical  and  the  Boston  public  high  schools 
on  April  16,  1953. 

This  3^ear  321  students  took  699  tests,  indicating  that 
the  Boston  Testing  Center  is  the  largest  in  the  countrj^ 
as  no  other  testing  center  has  reported  so  many  partici- 
pants. 

The  growth  of  the  scholarship  project  has  been  little 
short  of  phenomenal.  In  1951-1952  there  were  439  indi- 
vidual winners  who  were  awarded  $158,000.  The  current 
year  promises  a  marked  advance  in  both  the  number  of 
winners  and  the  monej^  value  of  the  awards.  The  dis- 
semination in  the  past  of  such  information  over  the  radio 
and  in  the  daily  press  has  stemmed  from  the  compilation 
of  scholarships  which  is  now  made  each  year  in  scholar- 
ship reports.  It  is  evident  that  publicity  given  to  such  a 
worthy  project  is  bound  to  make  further  scholarships 
available  to  large  numbers  of  deserving  graduates. 
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Our  democratic  way  of  life  will  be  best  served  by 
drawing  its  leaders  from  all  economic  levels  in  the  com- 
munity. At  present,  with  the  increasing  cost  of  higher 
education,  many  talented  young  people  are  unable  to 
afford  education  beyond  the  high  school.  How^ever,  the 
financial  assistance  afforded  by  scholarships  has  enabled 
many  deserving  graduates  to  acquire  the  necessary  ad- 
vanced training  to  become  leaders  in  all  walks  of  life  in 
their  respective  communities. 

In  the  Foreign  Language  Department  of  the  Boston 
schools  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  research  this  year. 
The  ''Survey  of  the  Foreign  Languages"  by  the  heads 
of  department,  conducted  during  1952,  brought  out  the 
fact  that  the  dangerous  downward  trend  in  the  study  of 
foreign  languages  has  been  arrested  and  that,  in  fact, 
relatively  speaking,  there  has  been  a  slight  increase  in  the 
number  of  those  studying  languages  since  1948.  This  is 
an  encouraging  sign  indeed,  and  we  are  hopeful  that  the 
numbers  for  September,  1953,  will  confirm  this  upward 
trend. 

On  the  basis  of  these  reports  and  in  the  light  of  the 
intense  interest  in  foreign  languages  all  over  the  nation 
at  the  present  moment,  because  of  the  increasingl}"  important 
position  of  the  United  States  in  world  affairs,  it  has  been 
deemed  wise  to  appoint  a  special  committee  of  teachers 
and  administrators  to  intensify  the  study  of  this  burning 
modern  question.  The  committee  has  been  asked  to 
draw  up  a  uniform  plan  for  the  study  of  languages  w^hich 
may  serve  as  a  helpful  guide  to  administrators,  counselors, 
and  teachers  in  all  the  schools  of  Boston.  This  committee 
is  also  studj^ing  the  advisability  and  feasibility  of  introduc- 
ing modern  languages  into  the  elementary  school  curricu- 
lum, as  is  being  done  in  many  towns  and  cities  all  over  the 
United  States. 

The  question  of  grouping  pupils  according  to  mental 
ability  and  the  acceleration  of  the  brightest  is  being  de- 
bated at  all  levels  of  learning.  One  committee,  ''The 
Committee  for  the  Study  of  Advanced  Standing,"  sup- 
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Jamaica  Plain  liigh  School  Sends  a  Corsage 


ported  by  a  grant  from  the  Ford  Foundation,  has  done 
extensive  research  in  this  field. 

The  Boston  schools  were  represented  bj-  a  member  of 
the  Latin  School  faculty.  As  an  experiment,  the  same 
teacher  has  grouped  his  senior  class  for  1953-54  according  to 
ability  and  will  allow  the  very  bright  pupils  to  proceed  in 
German  at  their  own  rate  of  speed,  according  to  their  own 
interest  in  the  subject.  The  purpose  of  this  is  to  obtain  for 
these  pupils  advanced  standing  in  the  colleges  of  their 
choice,  therebj'-  saving  them  much  time  as  well  as  money. 
The  leading  private  schools  are  spending  much  money  on 
this  project. 

At  the  request  of  the  State  Commissioner  of  Education 
and  in  cooperation  with  the  United  States  Department  of 
Labor,  the  Boston  School  Department  participated  in  a 
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state-wide  study  of  ''drop-outs"  or  "early  school  leavers" 
during  the  current  year.  The  results  are  being  compiled 
and  will  be  given  careful  study  at  the  close  of  the  present 
school  year. 

The  Massachusetts  Department  of  Education  de- 
signed an  experimental  program  to  supplement  Student 
Government  Day.  It  is  called  "Student  Exchange  Day," 
and  the  purpose  of  the  exchange  is  to  broaden  the  base  so 
that  more  high  school  students  will  learn  more  about 
municipal  and  state  governments  in  action. 

Nine  high  schools  of  Boston  participated  in  this  pro- 
gram. They  were  paired  with  nine  high  schools  from 
surrounding  towns  and  cities.  These  student  representa- 
tives, escorted  by  a  teacher  or  guidance  counselor,  visited 
the  high  schools  of  the  towns  with  which  they  were  paired 
and  later  in  the  day  attended  a  town  meeting.  Return 
visits  were  made  to  Boston.  The  Mayor  of  the  city 
entertained  the  group  at  luncheon,  field  trips  were  made  to 
places  of  historical  interest,  and  an  opportunity  was  given 
to  witness  the  State  Legislature  and  the  City  Council  in 
action. 

An  evaluation  of  the  Student  Exchange  Day  is 
being  made  by  the  nine  faculty  advisers  concerned.  It 
is  known  that  the  Boston  youngsters  made  a  very  favorable 
impression  on  the  schools  they  visited.  Their  poise, 
manners,  and  ability  were  remarked  upon  to  their  faculty 
advisers  time  and  time  again.  The  out-of-town  young- 
sters were  greatly  impressed  with  our  schools,  pupils, 
teachers,  and  the  w^ork  done,  and  with  the  work  of  the  city 
government.  There  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  the 
individual  students  received  experiences  and  memories  that 
will  last  a  lifetime. 

BOSTON   CLERICAL   SCHOOL 

The  Boston  Clerical  School  has  enrolled  more  than 
12  per  cent  of  the  girls  who  graduated  from  Boston  public 
high  schools  from  1926  to  1952  and  has  given  them  inten- 
sive training  in  office  skills  and   allied   personality  needs. 
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The  work  replacement  records  of  the  school  throughout 
these  years  show  that  this  training  has  resulted  in  initial 
office  pay  which  is  five  to  fifteen  dollars  higher  weekly  than 
that  offered  to  high  school  graduates  who  lack  postgrad- 
uate school  education. 

In  1952-53,  work  replacement  calls  totaled  835,  of 
which  only  195  could  be  filled.  The  other  650  positions  not 
filled  were  with  excellent  firms  —  Boston  investment, 
manufacturing,  and  professional  offices  —  which  ordinarily 
the  school  would  have  been  gratified  to  fill;  but  business 
conditions  were  such  that  four  positions  were  available  for 
every  eligible  student.  ^Nlen  students  of  this  year,  includ- 
ing Korean  veterans,  were  enrolled  in  both  regular  and 
special  programs.  Adult  women  were  retrained  in  office 
skills  to  help  reheve  the  office  help  shortage  and,  as  a 
result,  many  obtained  good  office  positions. 
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DEPARTMENTAL  ACTIVITIES 

CURRICULUM  DEVELOPMENT 

The  entire  curriculum  is  l^eiiig  evaluated  under  the 
direction  of  the  Curriculum  Division,  and  at  the  present 
time  there  are  approximately  fifty-four  courses  of  study 
in  the  process  of  revision. 

One  of  the  major  curriculum  revisions  concerns  the 
courses  of  study  in  Grades  I  through  VI.  It  is  expected 
that  courses  in  several  of  the  areas  will  be  placed  in  the 
schools  for  experimental  purposes  in  September,  1953. 
On  the  secondary  level  at  this  time  there  will  also  be  avail- 
able tentative  guides  in  English,  guidance,  and  health. 

In  addition  to  actual  courses  of  study  this  division 
pul)lishes  periodically  pamphlets  and  bulletins  of  interest 
to  teachers,  parents,  and  pupils.  Titles  of  some  of  the  less 
technical  issues  are  ''Your  Child  at  School,"  ''Ph.ysically 
Handicapped  Children,"  ''Home  and  Hospital  Instruc- 
tions," "Good  Food  Habits  for  Your  Child,"  "Suggestions 
of  Improvement  of  Speech  at  the  Primary  Level," 
"Nursing  —  A  Career,"  "Guide  to  the  Choice  of  a  Second- 
ary School,"  "Bicycle  Safety,"  and  "School  Safety 
Patrols." 

Book  lists  were  studied  during  the  past  year  with  a 
view  to  reorganization  in  the  interest  of  making  available 
to  our  schools  the  most  recent  and,  at  the  same  time,  the 
most  worth-while  books.  Consequently,  286  textbooks 
were  deleted  and  170  were  added  to  the  list;  146  reference 
books  were  dropped  and  555  were  authorized. 

The  seventh  annual  Science  Fair  of  the  Boston  public 
schools  was  held  at  Boston  Latin  School  on  April  10  and  11. 
Senior  and  junior  high  schools  combined  their  fairs  this 
year,  Grades  VII  through  XII  exhibiting.  Approximately 
150  striking  projects  w^ere  offered,  some  schools  submitting 
several,  while  every  school  had  at  least  one  entry. 

The  inculcation  of  the  spirit  of  brotherhood  into  the 
daily  lives  of  the  pupils  is  a  constant  objective  of  our 
schools.  Brotherhood  was  practiced  in  the  daily  activities 
of  the  classroom  and  supplemented  with  the  development 
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of  proper  attitudes  through  school  asseml)Hes,  speakers, 
student  panels,  creative  art  work,  radio  programs,  and 
school  libraries. 

The  Boston  public  schools  are  leaders  in  the  develop- 
ment of  better  intergroup  relations.  An  important  step  in 
the  furtherance  of  this  factor  was  made  with  the  establish- 
ment of  the  course,  "Workshop  in  Human  Relations," 
in  the  Roxbury  section  of  the  city.  The  warm  reception 
given  this  course  assures  its  being  offered  in  other  districts 
in  the  fall. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  PERSONNEL 

One  assistant  superintendent  covers  the  management 
of  the  entire  personnel  of  the  Boston  school  system.  His 
work  includes  the  examination  of  candidates  for  appoint- 
ment;  personnel  record  keeping,  accounting,  and  appraisal; 
counseling,  the  hearing  of  complaints,  and  the  adjustment 
of  grievances;  and  the  determination  of  personnel  policies. 

It  is  from  this  department  also  that  trend-telling 
statistics  emanate.  For  instance,  on  May  25,  1953,  the 
number  of  teachers  in  the  permanent  force  was  3,452.  The 
number  of  masters,  junior  masters,  and  assistants  in  high 
school  has  dechned  from  661  in  1949  to  578  in  1953. 

Junior  high  school  numbers  have  risen  from  329  in 
1951  to  342  in  1953.  This  slow  increase  is  not  clue  to  ex- 
panding numbers,  but  rather  to  the  fiUing  of  vacancies. 
On  the  elementary  level  the  forward  surge  in  numbers 
continues  —  958  in  1949;  1,054  in  1953. 

On  April  10,  1953,  Governor  Christian  Herter  signed 
a  bill  stating  that  a  change  in  marital  status  shall  not 
operate  as  dismissal  of  a  teacher.  Resignations  for  mar- 
riage in  recent  years  have  averaged  50  a  year.  It  will  be 
interesting  to  observe  how  an  average  turnover  of  140  to 
150  will  be  affected  by  this  new  legislation. 

FINE  ARTS 

An  effort  was  made  during  the  past  year  to  advance 
art  in  the  Boston  public  schools  by  providing  art  work- 
shops for  teachers  and  bj-  introducing  new  art  projects 
and  methods  in  the  course  of  study. 
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The  power  and  function  of  the  Art  Department  were 
evidenced  throughout  the  cit}"  when  thousands  of  striking 
posters  on  anti-vandahsm  made  their  challenging  appear- 
ance. Every  school  had  its  own  display,  and  the  best 
work  was  forwarded  to  15  Beacon  street,  where  it  was 
shown  in  the  windows  and  lilDrary.  The  Kiwanis  Club  of 
Boston  gave  four  $25  government  bonds  to  children  of 
Grade  VI,  junior  high,  and  high  schools  who  made  posters 
selected  by  a  jury  as  winners. 

Another  community  activity  was  the  ' 'Clean-Up, 
Paint-Up,  Fix-Up  Campaign"  conducted  by  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce.  Schools  of  the  South  End  participated 
actively  in  an  art  program  for  the  benefit  of  their  com- 
munity, and  pupils  received  awards  from  the  businessmen 
of  that  district  for  outstanding  posters. 


Children's  Museum  Exhibit 
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Hampshire  House  Head  Table 

Boston  school  children  appeared  on  four  television  art 
programs.  The  potential  value  of  this  latest  medium  as 
an  aid  to  teaching  was  clearly  indicated.  Cooperation 
with  the  Junior  Red  Cross,  the  Home  and  School  Associa- 
tion, and  the  local  art  museums  also  characterized  the 
work  of  the  Department  of  Fine  Arts, 

DISTRIBUTIVE  EDUCATION 

"Realistic"  is  the  word  that  best  describes  the 
objective  of  the  rewriters  of  the  course  in  Distributive 
Education  which  went  into  operation  the  past  year.  It 
was  also  planned  that  the  curriculum  would  be  buttressed 
with  sound  principles  of  vocational  education. 

Appreciating  the  fact  that  courses  conducted  strictly- 
by  school  personnel  had  their  limitations,  the  Superin- 
tendent invited  management  representatives  from  retail 
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stores  to  assist  in  the  work.  Seven  presidents  and  five 
vice-presidents  answered  the  call  to  serve  in  the  capacity 
of  business  consultants.  The  stimulation  and  encourage- 
ment emanating  from  the  close  cooperation  of  school 
personnel  with  business  consultants  resulted  in  a  thor- 
oughly realistic  curriculum  —  the  goal  of  the  department. 

At  Jamaica  Plain  High  School  this  year  ''Career 
Day"  was  held  in  the  evening,  giving  parents  the  op- 
portunity of  seeing  the  new  retailing  room  and  asking 
many  questions  about  careers  in  the  retail  field.  Later, 
at  a  store  meeting,  seniors  with  executive  training  in 
mind  learned  first-hand  of  possibilities  in  the  retail  sphere. 

As  recently  as  last  ^lay,  the  heads  of  English  Depart- 
ment concerned  with  teaching  Related  English  to  Co- 
operative Merchandising  pupils  met  with  a  Boston  store 
representative.  The  result  was  that  more  time  will  be 
devoted  next  3^ear  to  training  pupils  for  job  skills  related 
to  English.  Particular  attention  will  be  given  to  training 
in  verbal  facility. 

INDUSTRIAL  ARTS 

More  attention  in  the  past  year  has  been  given  to 
permanent  exhibits  of  finished  work  on  display  cards  or 
behind  glass  cabinet  doors  by  instructors  in  the  shops. 
These  invite  the  pupil  to  observe  closely  the  form  and 
finish  of  the  projects  and  are  a  handy  teaching  aid  because 
they  enable  the  pupil  to  compare  his  work  with  those 
having  a  high  standard  of  accomplishment.  Parent- 
Teachers  Associations  are  also  seeing  more  of  the  shop 
achievements. 

Food  Marketing,  the  magazine  of  the  First  National 
Stores,  pubhshed  an  article  this  year  in  which  one  of  the 
graduates  of  the  Agricultural  Course  at  Jamaica  Plain 
High  School  was  given  honorable  mention.  He  now  holds  a 
responsible  position  with  this  company  in  charge  of  egg 
production  and  procurement. 

Last  year  the  Horticultural  Society  awarded  a  gold 
medal,  the  first  in  sixty  years,  at  the  Children's  Show  from 
the  Cummings  Estate  in  Woburn,  and  the  Board  of  Recre- 
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ation  of  the  City  of  Boston  in  its  report  had  many  comph- 
mentar}'  remarks  about  the  school  and  home  garden 
attainments. 

The  annual  contribution  of  Christmas  toys  to  the  Red 
Cross  was  large  this  year  and  of  such  good  quality  that  the 
department  was  asked  to  contribute  cribbage  boards  in 
quantity  for  veterans  in  hospitals  and  in  Korea. 

HOME   ECONOMICS   DEPARTMENT 

In  order  to  promote  a  functional  nutrition  program 
throughout  all  the  grades,  the  Home  Economics  Depart- 
ment assisted  in  preparing  a  pamphlet  entitled  ''Good 
Food  Habits  for  Your  Child."  This  publication  carried  a 
message  to  the  parents  of  90,000  boys  and  girls  in  all 
grades.  Parents  were  asked  to  keep  the  pamphlet  for 
ready  reference  in  meal  planning  and  in  preparing  the 
family  market  list. 

Recent  improvements  in  many  of  the  foods  labora- 
tories, possible  through  an  expanded  budget,  have  been 
the  replacement  of  over  one  hundred  obsolete  gas  ranges 
and  the  installation  of  many  asphalt  tile  floors.  Outworn 
furniture  has  also  been  replaced. 

In  the  clothing  classrooms  more  adequate  lighting 
fixtures  have  been  provided.  The  new  Henry  Grew 
Elementary  School  is  the  first  one  having  the  clothing 
classroom  equipped  according  to  the  revised  standard 
specifications.  This  classroom  has  modern  lighting,  up- 
to-date  cutting  and  pupil  work  tables  with  plastic  tops  and 
metal  frames.  Wardrobes,  storage  cabinets,  and  fitting 
room  conform  to  the  newest  and  most  approved  standards 
of  home  economics  equipment. 

Teachers  of  this  department  cooperated  with  the 
Emergency  Feeding  Committee  connected  with  the 
Department  of  Civil  Defense.  They  were  assigned  schools 
to  which  they  were  to  report  in  case  of  atomic  warfare.  A 
refresher  course  in  Mass  Feeding  was  also  taken  by  these 
teachers  under  the  direction  of  the  Red  Cross  Canteen 
Service. 
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The  final  cooperative  gesture  of  the  home  economics 
teachers  was  their  volunteering  in  the  training  of  adults  in 
mass  feeding.  This  course  was  offered  to  members  of  the 
Home  and  School  Associations  in  all  sections  of  the  city 
and  created  a  very  wholesome  pupil-teacher-parent  re- 
lationship. 

Demonstrations  of  sewing  projects  are  held  annually 
in  every  school,  and  w^henever  possible  each  pupil  wears 
one  or  more  garments  that  she  has  completed  during  the 
year.  These  demonstrations  become  part  of  the  regular 
school  assembly  program,  and  are  usually  scheduled 
during  the  closing  weeks  of  school. 

The  purpose  of  these  annual  fashion  shows  is  to  give 
pupils  the  satisfaction  of  comparing  the  garments  they 
have  made  with  those  of  other  pupils  in  their  school. 
When  pupils  know  they  are  to  appear  at  an  assembly 
wearing  the  garments  made  in  the  clothing  classes,  they 
are  stimulated  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  to  select 
materials  more  carefully,  and  are  given  an  added  incentive 
throughout  the  year  to  achieve  superior  workmanship. 

Many  principals  plan  to  have  the  fashion  show  as  the 
outstanding  feature  of  the  final  meeting  of  the  Home  and 
School  Association.  Principals,  parents,  as  well  as 
teachers  of  other  subjects,  are  delighted  to  find  that 
teachers  of  clothing  are  instrumental  in  gi^'ing  so  many 
girls  an  opportunity  to  appear  in  public,  especially  when 
they  display  interesting  accomplishments.  Invariably  a 
very  large  attendance  of  parents  is  attracted  to  the  school 
auditorium  for  these  programs  in  which  hundreds  of  pupils 
in  every  district  participate. 

This  year  one  of  the  most  unique  examples  of  these 
clothing  demonstrations  was  presented  at  the  James  P. 
Timilty  Junior  High  School.  Slides  of  color  photography 
were  shown  on  the  screen,  each  slide  picturing  two  or  three 
girls  wearing  the  attractive  dresses  which  they  had  made 
in  the  clothing  classes.  Each  of  these  slides  showed  well- 
made  garments  worn  by  teen-age  girls  who  displayed  un- 
usual grace  and  poise.     The  slides  also  gave  evidence  of 
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the  discriminating  taste  of  each  model  who  selected  the 
style,  the  material,  and  the  colors  which  contributed  so 
much  to  the  effectiveness  of  each  ensemble. 

While  the  slide  remained  on  the  screen  for  the  audience 
to  view,  a  pupil  commentator  highlighted  the  interesting 
features  of  the  garments  and  announced  the  names  of  the 
models.  Immediately  following  these  comments,  the 
living  models  appeared  on  stage  wearing  exactly  the  same 
costumes  and  accessories  as  pictured  in  the  slide. 

The  appropriate  and  artistic  settings  of  these  pictures 
added  a  colorful  background  and  enhanced  the  dresses, 
which  in  turn  were  glorified  by  the  girls  who  wore  them. 
Such  effective  results  would  not  have  been  possible  without 
the  cooperation  of  other  departments  in  the  school  which 
assisted  in  arranging  the  photography,  lighting  effects, 
and  decorative  setting. 

The  pictures  of  the  pupils  showed  not  only  their 
ability  in  clothing  construction  but  also  revealed  a  refine- 
ment of  personality  that  could  come  only  from  a  training 
at  home  and  in  school  that  emphasized  the  spiritual, 
mental,  and  physical  growth  of  the  whole  child.  Such 
training  develops  correct  customs  and  courtesies,  preparing 
the  child  to  meet  worthily  any  situation  of  adult  life, 
thereb}^  contributing  to  the  stabilit}^  of  our  nation. 

Ninety-three  attractive  cotton  dresses,  made  by  the 
pupils  in  the  Clothing  classes  of  Boston  schools,  were  sent 
to  the  Red  Cross  the  first  week  in  June,  1953.    For  many 
years  similar  dresses  have  been  sent  the  latter  part  of  the 
school  year,  and  the  Red  Cross  graciously  acknowledges 
the  work  done  by  the  girls     in  the  Clothing  classes  of 
Boston  schools.     In  these  letters  of  gratitude  the  Red 
Cross  alwaj^s  indicates  the  destination  of  these  garments 
which  generally  are  sent  to  need}^  children  in  foreign  lands. 
However,    this    year    the    children    of    our    nearby 
neighbors  in  Worcester,  where  disaster  struck  so  suddenly 
and  with  such  devastation  on  June  9,  w^ere  the  grateful 
recipients   of   these   practical   dresses   which   were    most 
welcome. 
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Mr.  Victor  Passage,  in  charge  of  Red  Cross  relief  in 
the  Worcester  tornado  area,  wrote  to  Mrs.  Reginald  S. 
Parker,  Director  of  the  Junior  Red  Cross  of  the  Boston 
Metropolitan  Chapter,  as  follows:  ''We  are  deeply  ap- 
preciative of  the  fine  contribution  of  children's  dresses 
made  through  the  Junior  Red  Cross  of  the  Boston  Chapter. 
Although  we  had  a  large  amount  of  good  clothing  to 
distribute,  children's  dresses  were  one  of  our  short  items. 
Will  you  kindly  convey  to  the  children  and  their  teachers 
the  gratitude  of  the  children  of  Worcester  to  whom  these 
dresses  have  been  given?" 

These  teachers  and  pupils  of  the  Clothing  classes  who 
helped  in  the  construction  of  the  dresses  were  pleased  and 
gratified  on  learning  that  their  efforts  assisted  the  young 
Worcester  victims.  The  Junior  Red  Cross  work  for  this 
coming  year  will  have  a  new  incentive  for  both  teachers 
and  pupils  of  the  Clothing  classes  because  their  skill  and 
labor  were  needed  and  appreciated  by  those  in  distress 
so  close  to  home. 

MUSIC 

The  lofty  ideal  of  the  Boston  public  schools  to  develop 
in  the  students  the  understanding  of  music  as  a  highly 
intellectual  expression  was  given  greater  impetus  when  the 
laws  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  were  recently 
revised  to  include  music  instruction  as  a  required  subject. 

Social  instruments  are  fast  becoming  standard  equip- 
ment in  the  classroom.  These  include  tone-bars,  small 
drums,  song  bells,  bells,  tambourines,  wood  blocks,  tri- 
angles, and  castanets.  An  outstanding  newcomer  to  the 
schoolroom  is  the  autoharp,  a  stringed  instrument  pro- 
viding an  accompanying  chord  when  a  button  is  pressed 
by  one  hand  while  the  other  plucks  the  strings.  Thus  a 
child  may  accompanj^  the  singing  of  his  classmates. 

Boston  children,  in  common  with  children  from  other 
parts  of  the  United  States,  were  invited  by  the  Red  Cross 
to  make  recordings  of  choral  and  orchestral  selections 
which  were  sent  to  India,  Canada,  the  Netherlands,  and 
Italy.     The  purpose  was  to  enable  children  from  other 
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parts  of  the  world  to  liear  tlie  musical  performances  of 
young  people  in  the  United  States. 

The  Music  Department  continued  its  cooperative 
policy  of  providing  music  for  public  gatherings  —  particu- 
larly the  civic  celebrations  on  Boston  Common  in  which 
several  bands  took  part.  Another  occasion  of  a  highly 
meritorious  nature  was  the  appearance  of  the  Boston 
Pubhc  School  Symphony  Band  in  Alalden  High  School  in 
a  joint  concert  with  the  well-known  band  of  that  school. 
Needless  to  say,  it  resulted  in  an  ovation  for  both  groups. 

SPECIAL  CLASSES 

Boston  has  been  in  the  forefront  of  education  for  the 
mentally  handicapped  for  the  past  half  century  and  now 
leads  all  cities  in  the  New  England  states  in  the  number 
of  classes  for  retarded  children.  There  is  a  total  of  104 
special  classes,  handling  1,852  pupils,  in  the  elementary 
and  junior  high  schools,  with  opportunities  for  vocational 
training  and  rehabilitation  offered  after  the  pupil  reaches 
sixteen  years  of  age.  At  the  present  time  a  curriculum 
on  the  elementary  level  for  these  pupils  is  being  formulated. 

In  mid-April  of  this  year  over  forty  parents  of  children 
attending  the  sub-special  classes  accepted  the  director's 
invitation  to  attend  a  conference.  It  was  learned  that  the 
parents  felt  that  the  children  could  now  attend  an  all-day 
session,  that  they  should  receive  instruction  in  manual  arts 
and  home  economics,  that  children  of  like  ability  should 
be  grouped  together,  and  that  transportation  diffi- 
culties arising  from  reclassification  could  be  ironed  out 
satisfactorily. 

One  result  of  this  meeting  was  that  in  September,  1953, 
sewing,  woodworking,  and  other  handicrafts  will  be  intro- 
duced for  the  older  children  in  this  group. 

In  May  the  entire  personnel  of  the  department  were 
the  guests  of  Superintendent  Dr.  Richard  E.  Cook,  of  the 
Myles  Standish  State  School  in  Taunton,  the  most  recently 
established  institution  for  the  retarded.  Here  the  newest 
in  equipment  for  the  care  and  education  of  these  children 
was  shown. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  VISUAL  AND  RADIO  EDUCATION 

Anticipating  the  probable  utilization  of  television  for 
public  education,  the  department  this  year  has  examined 
thoroughly  and  experimented  extensively  in  an  effort  to 
determine  the  fields  and  the  techniques  which  can  be 
emploj'ed  most  satisfactorily  for  our  schools  with  this 
new  medium. 

The  sound  motion  picture  was  again  the  most  com- 
monly utilized  audio-visual  aid.  More  than  15,000  reel 
showings  were  presented  in  more  than  100  schools,  the 
great  proportion  of  them  coming  from  the  department 
library,  which  still  continues  to  expand.  The  department's 
enlarged  service  center  is  now  equipped  to  repair  or  service 
such  instrumental  aids  as  projectors,  radio  and  public 
address  units,  playback  machines,  films,  film-slides,  and 
glass  slides,  thus  eliminating  objectional^le  schedule  in- 
terruptions, embarrassing  inconvenience  to  teachers,  or 
unnecessary  expense  to  the  city. 

The  radio  activities  of  the  department  enjoyed  once 
again  the  generous  cooperation  of  the  owners  of  Station 
WMEX.  Programs  included  "Milestones  in  Literature" 
in  almost  forty  presentations,  dramatized  health  programs 
prepared  by  a  large  insurance  company,  forum  discussions 
from  ten  high  school  assemblies,  pre-holidaj^  programs,  and 
the  less  formal  series,  "Let's  Talk  It  Over" —  discussions  of 
topics  relating  to  juvenile  interests  and  problems. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

During  the  fall  of  1952  district  in-service  refresher 
courses  were  given  to  the  elementary  teachers  by  the 
elementary  supervisors  of  ph3^sical  education.  In  addition, 
two  demonstrations  of  elementary  school  dances  and  one 
in  elementary  rhythm  were  promoted  as  part  of  the 
Elementary  Workshop  Program.  The  Course  of  Study 
in  Physical  Education  for  Grades  I,  II,  and  III  has  been 
revised  and  will  be  ready  for  distribution  next  fall. 

The  after-school  program  for  junior  and  senior  high 
school  girls  has  been  most  successful.     Participation  in 
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swimming,  golf,  badminton,  l)a.skell)all,  howling,  softball, 
volleyball,  and  tennis  is  possible  for  all,  and  enthusiasm 
is  evident  in  every  sport. 

For  the  junior  high  scliool  boys  a  new  course  of  study 
is  now  almost  complete.  Their  athletic  program  offers 
indoor    track,    basketball,    baseball,    and    outdoor    track. 

High  scliool  l)oys  may  compete  in  footl)all,  golf, 
tennis,  cross-country,  indoor  track,  outdoor  track,  l^asket- 
ball,  hockey,  and  liaseball.  The  athletic  program  is 
conducted  on  the  varsity,  junior  varsity,  and  intramural 
levels. 

Last  year  ^Military  Science  w^as  abolished  in  Grade 
IX,  marking  the  first  time  that  the  junior  high  schools 
did  not  participate  in  the  Annual  Schoolboy  Parade  in 
May,  1953. 

The  George  Robert  White  Fund  Schoolboy  Stadium 
was  selected  for  both  the  Massachusetts  State  High 
School  and  New  England  High  School  Track  ^^leets 
by  the  Headmasters'  Association. 

The  experience  of  another  year  has  proved  again 
that  the  Boston  public  schools  have  the  most  outstanding 
program  of  athletic  and  physical  education  in  the  entire 
country.  Statistics  show  that  Boston  has  fewer  athletes 
injured,  has  the  lowest  average  cost  per  injury,  has  the 
lowest  average  for  paid  claims,  and  is  about  normal  in 
the  average  payment  per  injury. 

The  Boston  public  schools  will  maintain  their  leader- 
ship in  athletics  as  long  as  they  can  provide  adequate 
practice  before  participation,  excellent  protective  equip- 
ment, pre-season  physical  examinations,  safe  playing  sur- 
faces, trained  personnel,  qualified  officials,  and  expert 
medical  attention, 

PENMANSHIP 

There  is  nothing  incidental  about  penmanship.  It 
is  a  skill  that  must  be  mastered.  Accuracy  in  penmanship 
is  as  vital  as  accuracy  in  spelling  or  arithmetic.  With 
these   axioms  in  mind,   the   past   year   has   been  focused 
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upon  applied  writing  as  the  source  of  remedial  and  diag- 
nostic work  in  penmanship. 

The  five  essential  requisites  of  proper  penmanship — 
slant,  space,  size,  shape,  speed — sum  up  accurately  the 
technical  objectives  of  every  penmanship  teacher.  It 
is  the  purpose  of  this  department  to  make  the  mastery 
of  penmanship  an  accomplished  fact  by  the  time  the 
pupils  leave  Grade  VI.  The  teacher  who  is  a  good  penman 
finds  it  easy  to  plan  diagnostic  and  remedial  work  for 
his  class,  as  faults  in  another's  handwriting  appear  obvious 
to  him. 

Everybody  who  is  normally  right-handed  is  interested 
in  the  technique  of  teaching  the  left-handed  writer. 
Today  no  attempt  is  made  to  change  the  individual. 
In  the  primary  grades  special  effort  is  made  to  help  these 
pupils  adopt  the  correct  paper  placement  (opposite  that 
of  the  right-hand  writers)  and  to  achieve  a  standard 
similar  to  that  of  the  right-hand  writers.  Samples  of 
left-handed  writers  today  can  hardly  be  detected  from 
those  of  the  right-handed. 


VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE 

On  January'  12,  1953,  a  city-wide  Forum  on  Nursing 
was  conducted  at  the  Boston  City  Hospital.  A  selected 
group  of  junior  girls  from  all  the  high  schools  interested  in 
nursing  spent  a  very  profitable  afternoon.  The  program 
was  arranged  by  the  Department  of  Vocational  Guidance 
and  the  Nursing  Council  of  the  United  Community 
Services. 

Following  a  parade  of  nursing  stars  from  the  sixteen 
schools  of  nursing  in  Boston,  three  student  nurses  gave 
brief  talks  on  their  reasons  for  choosing  this  particular  type 
of  school  —  the  three-year  nursing  school,  the  collegiate 
nursing  school,  and  the  attendant  nursing  school. 

Short  talks  were  also  given  by  a  staff  nurse,  army, 
navy,  public  health  nurse,  a  nun,  and  a  licensed  attendant. 
A  demonstration  on  the  care  of  mother  and  infant  was  also 
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f^iveii.  Small  groups  then  toured  the  liospital,  after  which 
tea  was  served  in  the  living  room  of  the  student  nurses' 
home. 

Officials  of  the  hospital  and  the  Boston  public  school 
system,  the  counselors,  and  the  high  school  girls  themselves 
were  most  enthusiastic  about  the  program  and  the  manner 
in  which  it  was  carried  out. 

In  connection  with  nursing,  a  pamphlet,  ''Nursing  —  A 
Career,"  a  six-page  publication,  was  distributed  to  all 
pupils  in  Grades  IX  through  XII  during  January,  1953. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  SCHOOL  LUNCHES 

Two  real  accomplishments  of  this  department  the 
past  year  were  increased  patronage  of  cafeterias  by  students 
and  a  notable  reduction  of  the  deficit.  Better  food  and 
better  service  explain  the  first,  and  increase  in  prices  and  a 
decrease  in  the  number  of  employees  are  responsible  for 
the  second.  Other  economies  of  note  were  the  transferring 
of  food  and  supplies  from  one  school  to  another  to  decrease 
inventories  and  purchases  wherever  possible,  and  the 
weekly  banking  of  receipts  from  the  sale  of  food  instead  of 
daily  as  in  previous  years  —  thus  effecting  a  saving  of 
several  thousands  of  dollars  annually. 

The  quaUty  of  food  served  was  always  the  best,  but 
greater  variety  was  possible  this  year  with  the  larger 
amount  of  government  commodities  available,  namely, 
turkey,  hams,  cheese,  and  butter. 

The  low-cost  milk  program  still  brings  in  new  cus- 
tomers. In  March,  1953,  a  total  of  1,082,664  half  pints 
of  milk,,  an  average  of  51,555  bottles  per  school  day,  was 
purchased  for  Boston  schools. 

Four  lunchrooms  were  improved  by  the  purchase  of 
modern  equipment,  and  two  discontinued  lunchrooms  — 
Boston  Clerical  School  and  the  Frank  V.  Thompson 
Junior  High  School  —  had  their  equipment  transferred 
elsewhere. 
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Bring  on  the  Groceries 

Revenue  from  the  CJeorge  Robert  White  Schoolboy 
Stadium,  which  operated  forty  days,  showed  a  profit  of 
over  $2,000,  which  was  appHed  to  the  cafeteria  income. 
All  supplies  from  this  concession  are  purchased  from 
companies  which  furnish  goods  to  the  cafeterias. 

In  cooperation  with  the  Department  of  Civil  Defense, 
in  case  of  disaster  in  the  Boston  area,  the  school  lunchrooms 
will  be  used  for  emergency  feeding. 

CIVIL    DEFENSE 

On  June  10,  1953,  an  urgent  request  came  from 
Boston  Civil  Defense  Headquarters  for  soup  for  the 
Worcester  tornado  area.  Five  schools  prepared  ten  gallons 
of  hot  soup  each,  and  within  three  hours  fifty  gallons  of 
soup  were  on  their  way  to  the  stricken  area  in  heavy  in- 
sulated 10-gallon  urns  which  this  department  borrowed 
for  this  purpose  from  the  George  Robert  White  Schoolboy 
Stadium. 
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CLASSES  FOR  CONSERVATION  OF  EYESIGHT 

That  this  department  keeps  abreast  with  what  is  new 
and  progressive  in  its  fiehl  was  evidenced  last  September 
when  the  first  Braille  class  in  a  public  school  in  New 
England  was  opened  at  the  John  Greenleaf  Whittier 
School  in  Dorchester.  It  was  conducted  by  Miss  Jean 
Carroll,  a  former  teacher  at  the  Overbrook  School  for  the 
Blind  and  Perkins  Institute  for  the  Blind. 

Open  house  was  held  to  acquaint  parents  and  in- 
terested personnel  witli  the  Braille  class,  and  over  one 
hundred  persons  attended.  The  results  of  the  first  year's 
work  have  been  most  encouraging.  An  integrated 
program  whereby  Braille  class  pupils  work  with  regular 
class  pupils  whenever  possible  has  been  followed. 

Two  new  elementary  conservation  of  eyesight  classes 
were  opened  in  September,  1952  —  one  at  the  William 
Barton  Rogers  Junior  High  School  to  care  for  pupils  in  the 
Hyde  Park-Read ville  area;  the  other  at  the  Mary  E. 
Curley  Junior  High  School,  a  transfer  from  the  John  J. 
Williams  School  in  the  South  End. 

It  is  a  gratifying  fact  that  the  seven  high  school 
graduates  are  already  placed  in  positions,  have  offers  to 
consider,  or  are  planning  further  studies.  One  will  enter 
Teachers  College,  one  has  joined  the  WACS,  and  another 
has  entered  the  business  w^orld. 

The  present-da}^  outlook  for  the  partially  sighted  is 
far  different  from  that  of  the  early  days  when  brush  and 
mop  making  and  similar  trades  were  considered  the  only 
occupations  possible  for  those  with  poor  vision.  Equip- 
ment such  as  the  Ediphone,  comptometer,  and  large-type 
typewriters  have  changed  immeasurably  the  once  limited 
horizon. 

SPEECH  IMPROVEMENT  CLASSES 

New^  procedures  in  this  department  call  'or  a  on- 
ference  period  because  speech  therapy,  to  be  efff'  ive, 
requires  a  certain  modicum  of  teamwork  amor  the 
parents,  the  grade  teacher,  and  the  speech  teacher.  ^ '  i rents 
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Everybody  Reads 

are  particularly  pleased  to  have  a  specific  time  to  visit 
with  the  teacher  and  to  receive  suggestions  as  to  how  they 
can  help  the  child  at  home. 

Another  new  procedure  was  the  publication  of  a 
''Bulletin  for  Teachers"  which  lists  the  teachers,  the 
centers,  and  indicates  all  the  sources  from  which  children 
are  admitted  to  each.  It  has  proved  extremely  helpful  and 
will  be  reissued  this  year 

A  third  new  procedure  is  called  ''Share  Programs." 
At  each  teachers'  meeting  one  or  two  of  those  present 
display  an ^  demonstrate  an  object,  a  chart,  etc.,  which 
has  aided  th  m  in  their  work.  This  may  be  supplemented 
next  year  wii     short  discussions  on  methods. 

Demousti  itions  this  year  reached  a  new  height  for 
several  groups.    At  Boston  Latin  School  a  group  of  twelve 
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boys,  eight  of  whom  were  severe  stutterers,  dehvered 
talks  upon  the  "Character  Rating"  sheet  which  is  kept 
for  each  pupil.  It  was  so  lucidly  and  completely  done  that 
the  head  master  arranged  to  have  every  class  and  every 
pupil  hear  the  presentation. 

At  the  James  Otis  School  in  East  Boston  a  group  of 
elementary  pupils  chose  ''East  Boston"  as  the  subject  of 
their  unit  of  work.  This  was  so  enHghtening  that  the 
principal  had  it  presented  later  at  a  school  assembly. 

''Biographical  Sketches  of  Famous  Authors"  was  the 
subject  of  the  unit  given  by  a  group  from  the  Daniel 
Webster  School.  This  was  so  engaging  that  it  was  sug- 
gested for  presentation  at  the  Home  and  School  As- 
sociation meeting. 

At  another  school  the  pupils  submitted  the  papers 
they  had  prepared  to  the  school  magazine,  and  several 
were  published. 

HEALTH  EDUCATION  AND  SAFETY  EDUCATION 

Throughout  the  years  this  department  has  enjoyed 
and  appreciated  the  help  given  it  in  the  direction  and 
development  of  a  w4de  variety  of  educational  activities. 
Among  these  assisting  units  may  be  listed  the  Boston  Police 
Department,  the  Boston  Fire  Department,  the  Boston 
Traffic  Commission,  the  Massachusetts  Registry  of  Motor 
Vehicles,  the  Boston  Health  Department,  the  Massachu- 
setts Department  of  Public  Health,  the  Massachusetts 
Safety  Council,  and  the  Boston  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters. 

During  the  year  the  M-1  Safety  Car  kept  its  annual 
date  at  all  the  schools,  and  the  Safety  Broadcasts  con- 
tinued from  Station  WMEX  on  Saturday  mornings.  Ex- 
cellent safet}'  films  were  shown  at  school  assemblies. 

The  sixth  in  a  series  of  Health  Education  Conferences 
was  held  during  the  year.  The  theme,  of  the  conference, 
"Physical  and  Mental  Bases  of  Behavior,"  proved  to  be 
most  timely  and  interesting. 

As  the  result  of  numerous  conferences  on  health  and 
safety  it  was  suggested  that  general  monthly  themes  be 
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Save  Your  Neighbor's   House 

encouraged  on  subjects  pertaining  to  the  health  and  safety 
needs  of  that  particular  month.  A  list  of  appropriate 
subjects  was  drawn  up. 

Two  new  safety  manuals,  "Bicycle  Safety"  and 
''Safety  Patrols,"  put  in  their  appearance  in  the  fall  of 
1952,  as  did  leaflets  on  "Water  Safety"  and  "Home  and 
School  Gardening"  in  the  spring  of  1953. 

Fourteen  high  schools  have  Driver  Education  Classes. 
Four  of  these  schools  have  expressed  a  desire  for  driver 
training  cars  during  the  coming  school  year. 


DIVISION  OF  JUVENILE  ADJUSTMENT 

Boston  is  most  fortunate  in  having  so  many  various 
neurological,  psychiatric,  and  medical  climes  to  which 
children  can  be  taken  for  help.     The  Division  of  Juvenile 
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Adjustment  has  cooperated  with  niiiety-eisht  coininuiiity 
agencies  of  all  types  —  medical,  recreational,  educational, 
and  religious.  It  has  continued  its  work  with  the  courts 
and  the  Youth  Service  Boai'd,  and  has  extended  its  efforts 
to  include  children  emerging  from  certain  corrective  schools, 
so  that  they  might  be  adjusted  in  the  public  schools. 

To  keep  cliildren  from  dropping  out  of  school,  the 
division  has  provided  part-time  work,  has  secured  work 
for  other  members  of  the  family,  has  visited  homes,  and 
has  obtained  grants  of  aid  from  cooperating  agencies.  It 
has  further  helped  to  facilitate  the  return  to  school  of 
children  who  left  to  work  only  to  realize  that  they  were 
in  need  of  more  education.  It  has  also  been  able  to  arrange 
summer  camp  for  many  children. 

Cases  handled  during  the  year  1952-53  numbered  521, 
which  is  about  the  yearly  average  since  the  founding  of 
the  division  ten  years  ago.  Of  the  new  referrals  53  per 
cent  were  boys  and  47  per  cent  were  girls.  One  dis- 
couraging development  in  this  year's  work  was  the  increase 
of  girl  gang  groups,  especially  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  grade 
age  levels. 

HYGIENE  DEPARTMENT 

Feeling  that  a  much  better  appraisal  of  children's 
eyesight  can  be  made  to  their  great  advantage  by  means 
of  the  Massachusetts  Vision  Test,  four  temporary  teachers 
were  assigned  to  test  the  vision  of  our  school  children. 

School  physicians  this  year  immunized  against  diph- 
theria and  tetanus  1,263  children  who  had  never  been 
previously  immunized.  It  has  been  established  that  98 
per  cent  of  the  children  in  kindergartens  and  first  grades 
have  thus  been  immunized. 

A  ''Booster"  dose  (one  dose  of  diphtheria  and  tetanus 
combined)  was  given  to  3,123  previously  protected  children 
this  year.  This  brings  the  total  to  15,210  children  who 
have  been  given  the  ''Booster"  shot. 

At  the  opening  of  school  69,026  pupils  were  inspected 
by  the  school  nurses,  who  discovered  2,135  cases  of  pedic- 
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Trade  High  School  for  Girls — Hairdressing 

ulosis.  This  number  usually  increases  about  2,000 
during  the  year.  Frequent  inspection  is  the  weapon  to 
keep  this  infestation  in  check. 

School  nurses  continued  to  escort  pupils  needing 
dental  care  to  the  clinics  conducted  by  the  Boston  Health 
Department  and  the  Fors3'th  Infirmary.  This  service 
continues  to  be  of  inestimable  value  to  our  children. 


EDUCATIONAL  INVESTIGATION  AND  MEASUREMENT 

The  September  Achievement  Testing  Day,  a  city- 
wide  and  compulsory  affair,  continues  to  be  one  of  the 
major  activities  of  this  department.  It  calls  for  much 
planning  and  preparation,  so  that  the  necessary  materials 
are  in  the  teachers'  hands  promptl}'  for  the  testing  of 
some  85,000  pupils. 
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The  work  of  tliis  department  falls  into  three  classes 
—  achievement  and  aptitude  tests  as  well  as  interest 
inventories,  group  intelligence  tests,  individual  case  studies. 
Aside  from  the  September  Achievement  Tests  all  others 
are  noncompulsor\',  l)ut  are  frequently  asked  for  1)}^ 
teachers,  pupils,  individuals  outside  of  the  Boston  school 
system,  and  even  outside  of  the  United  States. 

Case  studies  to  the  number  of  3,028  were  made  by 
the  school  psychologists  last  year.  Many  children  were 
found  to  be  l^ackward  because  they  could  not  read  well 
or  hear  accuratelv.  They  were  immediatel}-  referred  to 
the  proper  authorities  for  correction  and  help. 

In  addition  to  these  cases,  over  3,000  case  studies 
have  been  made  of  children  who  presented  some  problem 
other  than  that  of  the  need  for  remedial  instruction  or 
special    class   placement    because    of    mental   retardation. 

LIPREADING  CLASSES 

Two  pure-tone  audiometers  were  used  this  year  in  the 
Horace  Mann  School  for  the  Deaf  to  screen  test  the  hearing 
of  school  children  in  Grades  I,  III,  V,  VII,  IX,  XI.  Be- 
cause of  this  improvement  children  with  hearing  losses 
are  found  at  an  earlier  age  and  begin  their  lipreading 
lessons  without  loss  of  time.  Some  children  begin  even 
in  the  kindergarten. 

Hearing  aids  have  been,  and  are  being,  obtained  for 
some  hard-of-hearing  children,  and  correct  seating  and 
kindred  helps  have  been  stressed. 

There  has  already  gone  to  press  a  booklet  which  con- 
tains pertinent  information  about  lipreading  and  sugges- 
tions as  to  how  parents  and  teachers  can  help  the  hard-of- 
hearing  child.  It  will  be  generally  distributed  in  the  school 
sj^stem  in  September,  1953. 

DAY  SCHOOL  FOR  IMMIGRANTS 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  this  school  an 
Eskimo  was  enrolled  among  the  300  pupils  who  were 
instructed  in  English  five  hours  a  day,  five  days  a  week. 
Thirty-six  countries  were  represented. 
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Returning  servicemen  brought  in  their  war  brides 
from  German}',  Italy,  or  Japan.  Others  attending  were 
displaced  persons,  wives  of  doctors  here  for  study,  and 
wives  of  consuls  from  Argentina  and  Turkey. 

The  top-ranking  student  this  year  at  English  High 
School  is  a  former  pupil  of  this  school,  as  is  the  outstanding 
pupil  at  the  Abraham  Lincoln  vSchool.  Although  they 
are  not  yet  citizens,  more  than  twenty  members  of  the 
school  have  volunteered  to  serve  in  the  armed  forces  of  the 
country. 

The  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Department  and 
the  State  Department  of  Education  have  once  again 
publicly  commended  the  Day  School  for  Immigrants  for 
its  part  in  accelerating  the  adjustment  of  these  newcomers 
to  life  in  the  United  States. 

ELEMENTARY  SUPERVISORS 

In  order  to  meet  one  of  the  chief  requirements  of  a 
profession  —  the  demand  for  all  its  members  to  keep  up 
with  modern  advances  and  scientific  studies  —  this  depart- 
ment has  taken  as  a  definite  objective  in  its  work  during 
the  past  year  the  alerting  of  the  elementary  teaching  staff 
to  evaluated  and  accepted  educational  trends  and  prac- 
tices. Its  chief  aim  is  to  focus  attention  on  the  teaching- 
learning  situation  in  order  to  assure  success  for  every  child 
in  every  classroom  in  the  elementary  schools  according 
to  his  individual  needs,  interests,  and  abilities. 

Realizing  that  mass  media  as  a  listening  skill  is  here 
to  stay,  this  department  has  offered  definite  suggestions 
to  the  classroom  teachers  for  the  use  of  certain  television 
programs,  particularly  in  the  fields  of  science,  history, 
geography,  and  English,  as  a  means  of  motivating  educa- 
tional experiences  in  the  classroom  in  these  areas,  and  also 
for  use  in  vitalizing  the  larger  area  of  reading  as  a  tool 
subject. 

Other  accomplishments  for  1952-53  have  been  the 
revising  of  the  List  of  Authorized  Elementary  Textbooks, 
deleting  outdated  books,  and   compiling   and   annotating 
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a  list  of  the  best  and  most  up-to-the-minute  maps,  globes, 
and  charts  for  use  in  elementary  schools. 

A  veiy  worth-while  supervisor}^  experience  was  en- 
joj^ed  by  the  director  and  members  of  this  department 
when  they  took  part  in  a  panel  at  the  Administrative 
Women's  Dinner  meeting  in  Boston  on  the  question  ''How 
the  Professional  Attitude  of  the  Teacher  Can  Be 
Improved." 

PRACTICE  AND  TRAINING 

The  orientation  of  beginning  teachers  in  the  Boston 
school  system  is  the  objective  of  this  department.  Each 
September  our  schools  are  flooded  with  certified  but 
unqualified  beginning  teachers  —  some  experienced,  some 
inexperienced.  Some  of  the  inexperienced  teachers  are 
trained;  others  are  raw  recruits  from  colleges  of  all  sorts  — ■ 
liberal  arts,  social  service,  business  administration,  fine 
arts. 

Fortunately,  up  to  the  present,  and  this  includes  the 
current  school  year,  the  elementary  schools  have  been 
protected  from  heavy  inroads  b}'  this  untrained  group. 
The  entire  primary  field,  from  Grade  I  to  III,  with 
almost  no  exceptions,  has,  through  the  protection  of  a 
School  Committee  regulation,  been  covered  by  trained 
teachers  from  the  Boston  Teachers  College;  for  it  is  the 
belief  of  this  department  that  a  child  is  made  or  marred 
in  Grade  I. 

On  the  secondary  le^'el  for  the  problem  of  untrained 
teachers  a  handl^ook  is  being  planned.  This  will  have 
to  be  kept  fairly  fluid,  confined  to  mimeographed  bulletins, 
so  that  it  ma\^  be  added  to  or  subtracted  from  as  experience 
shows  it  to  be  necessary. 

One  of  the  most  satisfactory  accomplishments  of 
the  3'ear  was  the  reorganization  of  the  filing  sj'stem,  with 
the  help  of  a  new  set  of  filing  units,  which  places  needed 
material  at  the  finger  tips  and  provides  for  expansion 
for  the  next  decade  at  least. 
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PHYSICALLY  HANDICAPPED  CHILDREN 

As  the  result  of  several  conventions  held  in  Boston 
during  the  past  year,  the  consensus  seems  to  be  that  this 
city,  in  handling  its  physically  handicapped  children,  has  a 
setup  quite  different  from  that  of  other  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. In  no  other  place  was  anj^  emphasis  placed  on  educa- 
tion that  would  result  in  promotion  or  graduation,  but 
rather  upon  adjustment  of  the  child  to  his  illness. 

The  number  of  physically  handicapped  children  from 
both  public  and  parochial  schools  who  were  instructed  in 
their  homes  or  in  hospitals  increased  last  year.  This  was 
due  in  great  measure  to  the  Superintendent's  circular  on 
physically  handicapped  children  which  was  sent  into  the 
home  of  every  school  child  and  brought  the  service  to  the 
attention  of  parents  who  previously  had  known  little  or 
nothing  of  the  work. 

Two  former  pupils,  who  were  almost  completely 
hanchcapped  and  who  had  graduated  from  high  school  as  a 
result  of  home  teaching,  were  selected  this  j^ear  to  go  to 
Boston  University  by  means  of  the  Telephone  Teaching 
Method,  awarded  to  them  as  scholarships. 

Two  teachers  of  this  department  were  also  awarded 
scholarships  to  enable  them  to  stud}-  further  cerebral 
palsy. 

EVENING  CENTERS 

Thirteen  school  centers  opened  the  first  Wednesday 
in  October,  1952.  The  Bert  Ford  Youth  Center,  45  Myrtle 
street,  was  opened  in  January,  1953,  and  the  Fenway 
School  Center,  in  the  High  School  of  Commerce,  was 
opened  in  March,  1953,  for  gymnasium  activities  only. 

Added  this  year  to  the  almost  three  dozen  already 
existing  classes  were  clubs  in  art,  upholstery,  home  decorat- 
ing, party  refreshments,  ceramics,  china  painting,  oil 
painting,  ballroom  dancing,  and  square  dancing. 

A  definite  project  for  the  school  personnel  was  to 
bring  teen-agers  into  the  centers  to  enjoy  activities  desired 
by  the  youngsters.     The  pohce  cooperated  by  advising 
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street  corner  groups  to  utilize  the  centers.  ''Little  League " 
baseball  groups  were  given  meeting  rooms. 

More  centers  than  ever  held  public  exhibitions  at  the 
close  of  the  year,  which  was  one  featured  by  increased 
attendance. 

The  Roxbury  School  Center  was  host  this  year  at  the 
reception  to  the  Women's  Clubs,  held  at  the  Timilt}- 
School  on  May  12. 


APPRENTICESHIP  CLASSES 

This  program  of  practical  and  related  vocational 
instruction  was  made  available  last  year  to  1,150  ap- 
prentices in  about  thirty-five  trades  ranging  from  artificial 
limb  makers  to  upholsterers.     Boston  Trade  High  School 
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and  four  other  high  schools  were  used  evenings  and  Sat- 
urday mornings  to  provide  for  a  minimum  of  four  hours 
and  a  maximum  of  six  hours  a  week. 

VETERANS   ON=THE=JOB   TRAINING 

This  program  continued  to  serve  the  need  of  veterans 
educationally  and  vocationally.  For  veterans  of  World 
War  II  service  was  rendered  to  280  business  concerns, 
affecting  the  training  of  more  than  300  veterans. 

Under  the  new  law  —  the  Korean  Act  —  212  business 
firms  were  served  and  programs  processed  for  the  training 
of  250  Korean  veterans  in  various  occupations. 

PART=TIME   TRADE   PREPARATORY   CLASSES 

Training  in  machine  shop  practice  was  afforded 
twenty-three  handicapped  or  disabled  veterans  this  year. 
This  opportunity  will  not  be  offered  next  year. 

ADMINISTRATION  LIBRARY 

Some  valuable  reference  books  of  lasting  worth, 
which,  without  the  aid  of  a  special  book  appropriation  for 
1952,  could  not  have  been  purchased,  were  added  this  year. 

Cooperating  with  committees  working  on  the  city- 
wide  educational  exhibits  planned  for  American  Education 
Week  in  November,  the  library  collected  some  interesting 
historical  data  about  the  Boston  schools  of  a  hundred 
years  ago. 

Of  the  seven  exhibits  this  year  at  the  library  the  most 
successful  were  a  small  but  selective  exhibit  of  handwork 
from  '' Special  Classes"  throughout  the  city,  and  a  display 
of  challenging  posters  made  by  students  in  art  classes  from 
Grade  VI  up,  illustrating  ways  of  combating  the  vicious 
spread  of  vandalism. 

LICENSED  MINORS 

A  substantial  increase  in  the  number  of  licenses 
granted  to  newsboys  and  bootblacks  was  noted  during  the 
year.     New  licenses  totaled  580,   and  20  were  reissued. 
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There  are  now  in  force  1,704  licensed  minor  badges  wliicii 
are  valid  until  the  sixteenth  birthday. 

The  Newsbo}'  Trial  Board,  which  meets  weekh-,  held 
35  sessions,  with  597  boys  reporting  for  hearing  and  556 
parents  being  present. 

CERTIFICATION  OFFICE 

Employment  permits  for  children  fourteen  to  sixteen 
years  of  age  last  year  were  slightl}-  higher  than  for  1951-52, 
numbering  179.  Home  permits,  however,  dropped  about 
35  per  cent,  51  being  issued. 

ATTENDANCE  DEPARTMENT 

With  a  staff  of  Head  Supervisor  and  thirty-three 
supervisors,  seven  of  whom  are  women,  this  department 
completed  42,201  cases,  a  drop  of  almost  6,000  from  the 
previous  j-ear's  figures. 

Truancy  among  boys  still  prevails  as  more  than  twice 
that  of  girls  —  65  to  26.  These  are  the  prosecuted  cases, 
resulting  in  fifteen  boys  l^eing  sent  to  the  Middlesex 
County  Training  School,  and  three  girls  committed  to  the 
Youth  Service  Board.  Fourteen  parents  w^ere  prosecuted 
for  failure  to  cause  the  attendance  of  children  of  school 
age.  Conferences  with  parents  numbered  198  and  were 
held  in  an  effort  to  forestall  court  action. 

The  supervisor  of  attendance  especially  appointed  to 
watch  school  attendance  of  wards  of  the  City  of  Boston 
investigated  343  cases,  288  of  which  were  outside  of  the  cit}'. 

Of  the  total  number  of  the  cases  completed,  1,422  of 
these  were  made  on  Sunday  or  in  the  evening,  attesting 
to  the  diligence  and  self-sacrifice  of  the  department 
members. 

STATISTICS  AND  PUBLICITY 

Boston  daily  newspapers,  through  written  memos 
and  telephone  calls  from  this  department,  increased 
almost  20  per  cent  the  space  given  to  school  news.  In 
addition,    weekly    newspapers,    which    are    estimated    to 
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triple  the  space  of  the  daiUes  on  school  news,  continued 
to  extend  their  excellent  cooperation. 

This  department  is  the  statistical  source  of  much 
school  information.  It  is  heavily  taxed  by  endless  requests 
for  information  and  services.  Last  year  it  cooperated 
with  the  Harvard  Survey  Group,  giving  that  body  much 
valuable  information.  It  also  made  a  study  of  "Drop- 
Outs"  and  prepared  circulars  on  this  perplexing  subject 
which  has  now  become  of  state-wide  and  even  national 
concern.  These  are  but  a  few  of  the  many  assistances 
given. 

But  the  heavy  work  load  of  the  department  is  in- 
volved in  replies  to  questionnaires  which  come  from  all 
parts  of  the  country  —  from  other  school  systems,  from 
radio  stations,  educational  departments,  teachers'  federa- 
tions, taxpayers'  associations,  and  many  individuals — 
reaching  such  a  number  that  the  department  was  heavily 
burdened. 

WEEKDAY  RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION 

Inspired  by  the  example  and  the  success  of  the  Re- 
leased Time  Program  for  Religious  Education,  as  operating 
in  the  City  of  Boston,  the  entire  Religious  Education  Com- 
mittee of  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  visited  schools  in 
Boston  to  see  the  plan  in  action,  conferred  with  the  assist- 
ant superintendent  in  charge,  and  were  given  a  complete 
set  of  Weekday  Religious  Forms  used  in  this  city.  This 
was  done  ])efore  voting  on  the  matter  in  the  Rhode  Island 
state  capital. 

Operating  in  its  eleventh  consecutive  year,  tlie  program 
showed  an  enrollment  of  19,658,  or  73.9  per  cent  of  the 
grades  participating,  an  increase  over  last  year.  A  break- 
down reveals  15,760  Catholic,  3,670  Protestant,  113 
Greek  Orthodox,  60  Christian  Scientist,  37  Lutheran,  and 
18  Syrian  Orthodox  pupils  taking  advantage  of  religious 
instruction. 

Members  of  the  Weekday  Religious  Education  Com- 
mittee for  the  3'ear  were  Isadore  H.  Y.  Muchnick,  Chair- 
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man,  Boston  Scliool  Committee;  Dr.  Frederick  J.  Gillis, 
Assistant  Superintendent;  James  L.  Heggie,  First  Church 
of  Christ,  Scientist ;  Rev.  Albert  W.  Low,  Assistant  Super- 
intendent, Diocesan  Schools;  and  Miss  Esther  B.  Strieker, 
Boston  Council  of  Weekly  Religious  Education. 

VETERANS   ADMINISTRATION 

New  agreements  were  drawn  up  Ijetween  the  Boston 
public  schools  and  the  Veterans  Administration  to  continue 
the  offering  of  educational  opportunities  to  veterans  of 
World  ^ys^l'  II  and  the  Korean  veterans. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  of  the  secondary  schools  in 
the  large  cities  of  the  United  States,  the  Boston  public 
high  schools  were  the  first  to  be  fully  certified  and  ap- 
proved for  the  admission  of  veterans  under  the  Korean  Act. 

HOME  AND  SCHOOL  ASSOCIATION 

Because  parents  and  school  personnel  are  realizing 
more  and  more  the  value  of  Home  and  School  Associations, 
many  new  organizations  have  been  formed  this  year. 
Usually  these  groups  are  formed  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
principal  of  the  district.  One  group,  founded  at  the 
request  of  the  parents,  was  the  Special  Education  Chapter. 
This  association  includes  the  parents,  guardians,  and 
teachers  of  special  and  sub-special  children. 

The  members  have  participated  wholeheartedly  in  all 
types  of  Red  Cross  and  civil  defense  activities.  One  of  the 
associations  even  sponsored  a  visit  of  the  Bloodmobile  to 
its  school  in  February,  and  a  large  numl^er  of  donors,  most 
of  them  for  the  first  time,  contributed. 

Each  year  seems  to  surpass  the  attainments  of  the 
past  in  the  matter  of  meetings  and  field  trips.  Another 
new  feature  this  year  was  the  supplying  to  the  president 
of  the  local  Home  and  School  Association  a  copy  of  the 
School  Edition  of  the  Boston  Daily  Record,  containing  the 
complete  minutes  of  each  School  Committee  meeting,  so 
that  these  mav  be  read  and  discussed.     Presidents  also 
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receive  notice  of  all  School  Committee  meetings.  This 
enables  interested  members  to  attend  and  thus  know  what 
is  happening  in  our  school  system. 

Philanthropic  aids  in  the  form  of  gifts  to  schools, 
welfare  endeavors,  scholarship  and  good  citizenship  awards 
are  still  the  commendable  activities  of  the  local  associations. 

The  Boston  Home  and  School  Association  has  taken  an 
active  part  in  the  discussion  and  prevention  of  vandalism 
and  juvenile  delinquencj-  and  has  worked  relentlessly 
with  all  agencies  endeavoring  to  correct  this  unspeakable 
situation. 
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